THE   REFORMATION

king soon quelled all resistance. Ireland, which had
been in its normal state of unrest since the accession
of Henry, was now cowed into submission. The
turbulent Geralclines were practically exterminated,
and the introduction of cannon into Irish warfare
enabled the royal army to destroy the hitherto
impregnable strongholds of the nobility (1536). In
England the most serious rebellion, the Pilgrimage of
Grace, broke out in the north, and for various reasons
was joined by men of all classes (1536). The
ascendancy -of Cromwell had angered the nobles,
whose pride could not bear the rule of a low-born
man ; the Statute of Uses alienated the landowners,
as tending to prevent them from making provision
for their children, other than the eldest; the
destruction of the smaller monasteries, which had
just been accomplished, was a source of discontent to
the poor ; and the Protestant character of the recently
published a Ten Articles" had alarmed the whole
population of the intensely conservative north. The
rising assumed dangerous proportions, and, as the
king had already rejected a petition embodying these
grievances, thousands flocked to the banner of u the
five wounds of Christ." The nobles either held aloof
or openly joined the rebels, but the government
secured the dispersal of the insurgents by a promise
of a pacification, and then, finding a pretext in some
renewed disturbances, punished them with a heavy
hand. "You shall cause," wrote Henry to his
general, the Duke of Norfolk, "such dreadful execu-
tion to be done upon a good number of the
inhabitants of every town ... as they may be a